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OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 
BY HUDOR GENONE. 
PART II. 

THE circumstances of life in the planet Azzo, 
third of Arcturus, will not perhaps tax your credulity 
so greatly. Some little acquaintance with the facts of 
physical astronomy will suffice to show you how dis- 
proportionate are the sizes of the various planets and 
stars. In that view the earth, to our unenlightened 
senses so bulky in comparison with her surroundings, 
dwindles to a petty ball compared to the outermost 
members of the system and to a mere speck of re- 
volving dust in comparison to the vast and fiery sun. 

But even that same sun of ours, apparently so 
enormous, sinks into complete insignificance when 
we contemplate Arcturus, a globe so gigantic that its 
photosphere could engulf a thousand such stars as 
our own, and yet barely disturb the serenity or equi- 
poise of forces of her stupendous system of attendant 
worlds. 

As I have stated, the planet Azzo is the third in 
this system of Arcturus. The so-called nebular hy- 
pothesis, with which you are doubtless familiar, finds 
verification in the circumstances of motion of this 
body; but because of the great size of its primary, 
its own dimensions and distance, the day in Azzo, 
that is the period of’ time required to make one revo- 
lution on its axis, is equivalent to upwards of one 
hundred years of actual time,—to be exact, one hun- 
dred and four years, eight days and six hours. 

As the Azzotic day exceeds our own, so in a dif- 
ferent proportion does the year, the time required for 
Azzo to make a complete revolution around its pri- 
mary being not less than a thousand of our own years. 

Day and night succeed each other as with us, and 


the seasons follow in due and orderly succession, but - 


upon a scale of duration so immensely more length- 
ened. 

Humanity as we know it exists upon Azzo. The 
orderly course of nature, so extraordinary in the fore- 
going particulars, proceeding along lines practically 
identical with our own, has evolved a race of beings 
in most respects like ourselves. Yet their advances 
in practical science have not in some ways equalled 
ours. They are unacquainted with the uses of steam ; 


in consequence railroads are unknown, travel is greatly 
restricted and like the ancient Peruvians, although 
possessing a high degree of civilisation, the inhabit- 
ants of the district that I visited were entirely isolated 
from all the rest of their world. 

This district, which they call Thanatos, is limited 
in extent and sparsely peopled; but the race I found 
peculiar in their physical beauty and a strength of 
mind and power of abstract thought altogether un- 
equalled. 

Travellers like myself, cosmopolitan in the largest 
possible sense, learn to adapt themselves easily to the 
strangest conditions and to ingratiate themselves 
quickly with those around them. It was not long, 
therefore, before I became well acquainted with a 
number of very interesting people. With one, a young 
girl, daughter of the elderly couple in whose house- 
hold I was invited to dwell, a strong friendship was 
soon formed. 

Stella (for so she was named) seemed from the 
first strongly attracted towards me, which was the 
more singular as she was in the very bloom of beauty, 
and furthermore was the evident object of affection 
of a young man not far from her own age. This 
youth, called Ardent, was all one would have thought 
desirable in a lover, and yet, far from encouraging 
his devotion, Stella treated him with the utmost cold- 
ness, and rather than linger in his company seemed 
invariably to prefer my own. 

One favorite spot we used to seek together; she 
eager to learn from my experience, and I continually 
imbibing fresh ardor and delight from the contempla- 
tion of her purity and innocence. This spot was the 
crest of a hill facing the glowing west, where on the 
soft turf we reclined, drank in the balmy breath of 
the parting day and revelled in that communion of 
spirit so sweet to mortals, and yet so rarely found un- 
contaminated with the alloy of passion. 

On one of these occasions I said, ‘‘Why is it, 
Stella, that you so persistently avoid Ardent? Is he 
not agreeable to you? You are at an age when love 
ought to prevail; why, then, is it that seemingly you 
cannot love him?” 

Stella turned her large violet eyes full upon me. 
‘‘My friend,” she said gently, ‘‘I can hardly think 
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you understand what you ask. But I will answer 
frankly as you have spoken. I do love Ardent, or 
perhaps,” she added with a rosy blush, ‘‘I ought to 
say more truthfully I could have loved him, if—” 

She paused. I waited in silence. In a moment 
her eyes still fixed upon me filled with tremulous 
tears, her pretty white hands clasped nervously, her 
lips and voice trembled as she continued slowly and 
sadly,—‘‘if only we were living in a more fitting time ; 
but alas! my friend, for both Ardent and me, we were 
born into the world too late, ah me,—too late.” 

She sobbed pitifully. Poor child, I thought. I 
could comfort you, but you would not understand. 
No, centuries yet must come and pass away, each 
learning a little, each gathering a trifle of knowledge 
till knowledge, broadening precedent by precedent, 
shall establish that wisdom which is the sole progeny 
of the ages. Truly, indeed, had Stella spoken, all 
unfit for love was that time in the star of Azzo. 

Recovering herself at last, Stella arose quietly and 
stood on the sward of the hill below me, her soft eyes 
op a level with mine. 

‘*You have invoked the spirit,” she said mourn- 
fully, ‘‘the spirit of truth, of all things most sad. 
You have asked the question, and the answer that I 
could not restrain gushed forth. Listen now while I 
tell you the reason,—the cold, cruel, implacable rea- 
son for my denial of my love. Long, long ago, my 
grandparents, born in the early morning of this 
beauteous autumn day, lived and loved and bore chil- 
dren into the world. In the day’s full noon my father 
and mother were wed. I am, as you know, their only 
child. The only one, and it is well. Thankful am I 
that no brother lives to woo a maiden; that no sister 
was born to share with me the temptation of love and 
the desolation of life. 

Is not this indeed desolation? This, perhaps the 
last of the balmy hours invites us here. But soon, 
too soon, the chilly breath of the northwind will in- 
vade the loveliness around us; the gold and scariet 
foliage will turn dusky and sere; the fields yet green 
with pasturage; the last shocks of corn taken away 
upon the wains to yonder vast graneries; it will be 
the end of the autumn day ; the beginning of the cold 
night of winter. 

‘«See yonder sun; see between dark lids of cloud, 
banked along the horizon with one blank, blazing eye, 
how it mocks at love and derides the misery itself has 
made. Only a few, a very few hours more (‘twas 
thus she spoke of years), and for most that live, his 
beams will sink down forever. Yes, he will rise again, 
but long, long hence, and then I and Ardent will be 
old, if indeed we live. .We have seen the star of day ; 
we have tasted if but a portion of the delayed fruits 
of summer; but now the night comes. There will be 
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other days, but on the next, when this one cruel night 
is ended, that sun will rise upon an icy world. 

‘«Could I, dare I love and live to wed, and live to 
bear children into the night and the winter? Ah no, 
my friend; Ardent and I were born too late.” 

It was some time before I found words to reply. 
Stella’s sombre mood was upon me. I also felt the 
cold clasp of icy desolation, the utter hopelessness of 
the future as she had pictured it. 

‘“‘And does Ardent feel as you do, Stella?” I 
asked. 

She laughed, not a happy laugh of joy, but one of 
ironical, cynical mirth. 

‘‘Oh no!” she replied, ‘‘Ardent of course believes 
as I do, but he feels differently. Between feeling, 
you know,” she added coyly, ‘‘and believing is an 
impassable chasm. Ardent is a poet. He would love 
and live for love, reckless of consequences, inhuman 
in his poetical humanity. He sent me a poem a while 
ago. The burden of it was just that—to love for love’s 
sake, and to live for the sake of life. I cannot recall 
the entire poem, but he called it ‘‘The sable sea,” 
and two of the stanzas I remember: 


‘* From all the dreams behind us, 

And all the fears before; 

From gleams of light that blind us 
The darkness shall restore. 

From sullen sound and silence, 

From cruel calm or vi'lence, 

We'll seek the sable islands 
Where thought shall vex no more. 


‘ Free from the glint and glowing, 

To fret or fear no more; 

Before the death blast blowing 
We ll seek the sable shore; 

Beyond the murk and splendor, 

The pageants cold or tendér, 

The wan white flags surrender, 
And thought shall vex no more.” 


The poem, even the fragment as it was recited by 
Stella, affected me strangely,—it was a poem of des- 
pair. In my own world I had never met one, atheist 
or agnostic, unbeliever or doubter, who held not 
somewhere, deeply hidden though it might have been, 
some glimmering of immortality. In the night of 
death hope had always seen a star. While I was pon- 
dering how best I might convey to this sweet girl the 
assurance that was all hope and yet far better and 
more glorious, a step was heard upon the sward, and 
Ardent stood beside us. His face was aglow with 
health and vigor, and now also with happiness in the 
presence of the woman he loved. A sudden blush 
rose upon Stella’s cheek, but for a brief instant only, 
and then the wan, white flag surrendered, and thought 
vexed once more. 

‘«We were talking of the end, Ardent,” she said 
gravely, ‘‘and I have repeated what I could remem- 
ber of ‘The sable sea.” 

‘‘And does our friend like it?” said Ardent. 
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‘‘The poem is beautiful,” I answered, ‘‘but it is 
not true.” 

Ardent made no response, but Stella said instantly, 
‘‘Not true, my friend? It is the truth of it that makes 
it beautiful. Without that it would be hideous. Ar- 
dent and I believe alike.” 

‘¢ Impossible,” I said resolutely, ‘‘forgive my plain 
speaking, but it is impossible that you can believe 
alike, because you do not feel alike. You have told 
me, Stella, that between feeling and believing was an 
impassable chasm. That is not true, for that is not 
belief, which is less than knowledge, and true feeling 
and knowing are the same. 

‘Truth may be hideous, and beauty may be false. 
It is only that which combines both, truth and beauty, 
that is really true or can be really beautiful. The 
spirit of truth is trust. It is always beautiful. It is 
never sad.” 

‘‘And yet,”’ said Stella sorrowfully, ‘‘what could 
be sadder than the end?” 

‘‘Nothing,” I answered, ‘‘if it were anend. Lis- 
ten. I have as yet told you nothing of myself. I came 
to you a stranger, and you received me—” 

‘‘Yes, my friend, and trusted you.” 

So speaking, Stella smiled into my face and laid 
her little hand caressingly in mine. 

‘‘And yet,’”’ she continued, ‘‘all we behold proves 
to us the end. Can there be a sadder thought? Is it 


possible that among all the countless worlds of space 
there is a sadder world than ours?” 

‘‘Yes,” I answered, ‘‘my own is sadder.” 

Then, in as few words as possible, I told them of 


that world whence I came. Wonderful as the story 
was of my long journeying, they both believed me, 
for in the star of Azzo there is a thrill to the sound of 
truth that never fails. 

I told them of the doubt worse than despair that 
overhangs the earth; of the sublime revelation of 
eternal life that came to be crucified by his own age, 
and worse than crucified—misunderstood by all other 
ages; of immortality in life, eternity in time, God in 
man. 

I told them too of how unconsciously we lived in 
the midst of so great an uncertainty; of the vast and 
varied religious systems naturally evolved from those 
very uncertainties; of the worship of the myth cre- 
dulity, and of how effectual it was, and yet effectual 
only through ignorance. 

Then I portrayed the sunny side of mortal life ; 
of those lives that were lived earnestly, hopefully, 
helpfully, naturally; of happy married love, and af 
children born to bear the burdens we had borne; to 
continue the good that we had wrought, and to carry 
on, and expand, and elevate in the way designed by 
nature the good of the universe. 
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Ardent listened, at first with profound amazement 
and then with most intense joy. But to Stella my 
narrative brought little of surprise. 

‘¢T] can understand, my friend,” she said quietly, 
‘how in your world the gleams of light that, as you 
have told us, shine so often may be enough for happi- 
ness, but to be as it will be, as it must be to those 
who shall follow us, all night, all cold, where is the 
possibility of happiness, where is the hope?” 

‘*But,” I said, ‘‘they too can find, if they will, a 
balmier climate. When the night begins to fall, and 
the cold to deepen, they can leave this valley.” 

‘‘ Leave the valley! Leave Thanatos!” both ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘Ah friend,” said Ardent gloomily, ‘‘we leave it 
but to die.” 

‘“‘Not so,” I answered, and then, as a patient 
teacher might to little children, I explained, telling 
of the rotundity of the planet Azzo, and of those mar- 
vellous facts of science of which they, great minds as 
they were, were entirely unacquainted. 

It was not so strange, for a few centuries ago our 
forefathers were equally ignorant. 

They listened with the most intense interest while, 
pointing to the fiery sun in the scarlet west, I told 
them how life and day and summer might be found 
following him. 

Ardent leaped to his feet. 

‘‘And so we have lived all these years, and our 
forefathers before us, and never knew this. Stella, 
this is life indeed. 

‘ From dark that seems to blind us 
The gleams of light restore ; 
We'll leave the gloom behind us, 
And hope and trust for more. 
Then speed to the life wind blowing, 
To the silver waters flowing, 


To all souls gladly going 
To seek some fairer shore.”’ 


Gravely I rose to my feet, and releasing Stella’s 
hand, laid it in Ardent’s, and without a word left 
them alone together with the happiness my truth had 
given. 





AN EGOLESS MAN. 


THe Deutsche Rundschau (No. 11 of the present 
year) contains, under the title ‘‘Ein Rathsel,” a psy- 
chological sketch by Isolde Kurz. The article is not 
only peculiar, but very suggestive, and we deem it 
worthy of a brief recapitulation. 

The authoress tells us that she found in a marble 
quarry of Italy a diary in reversed handwriting, which, 
however, could easily be deciphered with the help of a 
mirror. The writer of the diary suffers from a loss of 
the memory of his ego conception. He has forgotten 
his name; and all his personal recollections of the 
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past are wiped out; but his consciousness is left, his 
habits, and his command of language. 

Thus the diary contains the description of a strange 
pathological case written by the patient himself. His 
disease is a problem, and indeed an important one, 
for its solution will throw light upon all the main prob- 
lems of psychology, ethics, and religion. 

The patient is apparently young, for he feels full 
of strength. Only his soul is still beclouded by dim 
notions, and his limbs feel stiff, as if he had slept long 
and deeply. 

‘¢What a mysterious condition,” the unknown 
author of the diary writes ; ‘‘I know not who I am.” 
He continues: ‘‘ There is no doubt about it sia I am, 
but who am I? Through my name I am distinguished 
from other creatures. Where was I before? What do 
I want here?” .In this mood he enters a baptistery 
which stands open. He approaches the door of the 
Campo Santo, the burial-ground, and rings the bell. 
The custos appears and opens the door. But the man 
at the door continues to ring, ‘‘ for,” says our patient 
to himself, ‘‘the ring of the bell gives me pleasure; I 
take it as an evidence of my existence.” The custos 
is apparently startled by the stranger’s odd behavior ; 
he says: ‘‘ Signore, signore, the door is open.” ‘‘All 
right,” the patient replies ; ‘‘let us enter.” 

The intruder walks through the Campo Santo, stares 
at the inscriptions on the tombstones full of envy at the 
sight that every one of the poor fellows that lie buried 
here have left a name which continues to lead an empty 
existence upon these stones; he himself alone has no 
name. He can walk, sing, dance, can react upon his 
surroundings, but does not know his name. He 
searches his pockets for a visiting card or a passport. 
There is nothing except a purse full of money and an 
empty notebook, which does not even bear an initial. 

While thus musing on himself, the nameless man 
observes a stranger, who apparently watches him, and 
converses with the custos. Our patient approaches 
the stranger and asks why he stares at him, but the 
stranger excuses himself saying that he thought he 
recognised in him an old acquaintance. ‘‘ Why should 
I not be that acquaintance of yours?” says the ego- 
less man, and a dim hope of finding out something 
about himself flashes up in his mind. But the stranger 
evades a conversation and assures him that his ac- 
quaintance had died a long time ago. ‘‘In that case 
it is scarcely probable that it is I,” replied the egoless 
man, meditatively, and leaves the Campo Santo. No- 
ticing the key, he locks the door from the outside and 
walks away, with a secret joy that he had imprisoned 
the inquisitive stranger. 

Finding a railroad station, our patient boards a 
train, but comes in conflict with the conductor be- 
cause he has no ticket. He leaves the train at the 
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next station and enters a hotel. There he dines in the 
dining-room and takes up a paper, where he finds a 
notice of a strange pathological case which resembles 
his. In Hamburg a man was found who had no knowl- 
edge of his antecedents; he apparently belonged to 
the better classes, but no clue to his personality could 
be found. ‘‘ What a terrible condition !”’ said the ego- 
less man to himself. ‘If they find me out they will 
send me to an asylum and put me in a strait-jacket. 
I must be on my guard.”” Observing that some of the 
guests were slyly looking at him he withdrew to his 
room. 

The waiter came and smilingly laid before him the 
register, for him to sign his name. The egoless man 
was horrorstruck. He suspected that people had 
found him out, and at once threw the book angrily at 
the frightened waiter, shutting the door after him. 

Full of satisfaction at his victory, the egoless man 
lit two candles and stepped with them to the mirror. 
He proposed to see with his own eyes that he exists, 
but what a terrible appearance has he! His eye-balls 
bulging out and burning like fire, cheeks sunken, hair 
bristling, beard.not shaved for some time. ‘‘And that 
is I; that is the ego from which I cannot escape ?” 
With this idea he struck the glass with his fist and 
shattered it into a thousand pieces. 

After some time there was a knock at the door, 
and two gentlemen stepped in. They asked him po- 
litely to join them and to accompany them to the 
questor, where they expected him to identify himself. 
He followed without remonstrance. 

When the questor asked his name, the question 
appeared to the egoless man immensely ridiculous, 
but he remained quiet. As no answer was made, the 
questor said: ‘‘ There are reasons which make it de- 
sirable to know your name. You are suspected of 
being the same person who murdered a woman yes- 
terday morning in San Rossore. You have been seen 
at the baptistery in Pisa, where your strange behavior 
attracted attention. You left on the train without a 
ticket, in order to escape the private detective, who 
was on your track. Unless you can prove an alibi we 
will have to detain you.” 

As the egoless man could make no reply he was 
locked up. Whether or not he was the murderer, 
appeared to him quite indifferent. What had that to 
do with his present condition? He said to himself: 
‘«Probably I committed the murder, for I am impli- 
cated in everything that happens. And if I am found 
guilty and have to die for it, what does it matter? It 
does not concern man in adstracto. 

The scene changes again. The diary speaks of 
three visitors that come into the cell, who assert that 
the authorities have incarcerated an innocent man. 
They are extremely polite and regret what has hap- 
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pened. Mentioning his hotel, they promise to bring 
him to a better residence. Among his visitors is one 
who is called ‘‘ Doctor,” a pleasant little man, whose 
company appeared to him most desirable. They or- 
dered a hack and when the Doctor and the patient 
were seated, he heard one of his remaining visitors in- 
struct the driver to drive to San Salvi. ‘‘O ye galley- 
slaves of the ego,’”’ said the egoless man to himself, 
‘‘can you offer to one who has become emancipated 
nothing better than an insane asylum ?” 

Pondering on his fate, the patient entertained his 
companion, the Doctor, so well that he became confi- 
dent, and while they were passing through a lonely 
place, he suddenly seized him, gagged his mouth with 
a handkerchief, and tied his hands. This accomplished 
he jumped quietly out of the carriage and walked into 
the mountains. 

The diary concludes as follows: ‘‘It is quite nat- 
ural that a man who has lost his ego has no place in 
this police-regulated society. Neither do I care for 
it. I wander about and think the unthinkable. I live 
in all ages from the origin of being up to this day. I 
see the coils of the gold-green serpent of eternity 
twining round the tree of knowledge. Standing on 
the precipice I think the highest and the last thoughts. 
The crickets chirp, the frogs croak, the night is soft, 
and full of yearning. The stars make their appear- 
ance, but they are without radiance and look maud- 
lin, for the moon is full and swallows their light. I 
am full of anxiety and long for the dear unknown ones 
whom I have forgotten. Also the murdered woman 
of Pisa is near and stares at me as though she wanted 
to ask me something, but I do not know her. I suffer 
from a relapse, a homesickness, such as the sailor must 
have on the ocean, but I do not want to go back to 
the shore. What have I to do with these strange peo- 
ple? I have broken through the ego, and I wish to 
penetrate deeper still into being, deeper and deeper.” 

Thus, the authoress informs us, the manuscript 
ends, and adds that all inquiries as to who might have 
written it were in vain. 

* = * 

A pathological case like this, in which a man loses 
the conscious recollection of his antecedents, is quite 
possible, nor is it more enigmatic than any other case 
of loss of memory. There are instances in which one or 
another recollection is lost without any apparent hope 
of recovery. Some patients cannot pronounce certain 
letters, others cannot think of certain words, still others 
lose the memory of their nearest and dearest relations. 
Why may it not happen that an inflammation of the 
brain should wipe out all those, recollections which 
constitute the antecedents of a person’s life including 
the knowledge of his home, the faces of his family, 
_and the very sound of his name? The disease of los- 
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ing one’s ego is neither impossible nor inexplicable ; 
and indeed there are many cases which are quite anal- 
ogous in which the patient can be told who he is and 
where he would find his home, yet he only smiles in- 
differently, for the memory structures that naturally 
would respond to these dear names are obliterated. 

One point in Isolde Kurz’s story is open to criti- 
cism ; and it is exactly that point upon which the whole 
plot hinges. 

Any person who by a loss of the memory of his 
personal reminiscences has lost the consciousness of 
his personality, would, naturally, by asking himself 
‘¢Who am |?” establish at once a new chain of recol- 
lections which would develop a new personality-con- 
sciousness. Asking himself, or being asked, who he 
is, the patient would soon begin to call himself by 
some name, either ‘‘the nameless one,” or ‘‘the un- 
known one,” or ‘‘the egoless one,” or ‘‘he who is 
here,” or ‘‘ the eternal one,” or perhaps ‘‘the Creator 
of all things,” ‘‘the great centre of Being,” or even 
‘‘God the good Lord.” Instructive instances may 
probably be found in almost any great asylum. From 
the moment the patient calls himself by a name he 
ceases to be the egoless, or the nameless, and the new 
chain of memories attached to his name would consti- 
tute his new personality. The fact that a patient 
keeps a diary, proves that his case is not a loss 
of personality, but of a secondary personality. The 
activity of his brain being unimpaired, a new growth 
of his personality appears; for personality naturally 
develops from the intercourse of the ideas which in- 
habit an individual brain. Personality finds expres- 
sion in self-consciousness, which is the consciousness 
of one’s own identity; and the peculiar nature of self- 
consciousness is that it is a re-representation of the 
whole mental community of representations, constitut- 
ing that system of ideas which we call ‘‘self.”” The 
man who asks himself ‘‘Who am I?” is possessed of 
the consciousness of his personality, and if he lost it, 
he recovers it by this very question. No patient who 
is without the consciousness of his own identity, who 
has lost his ego, or the notion of his personality, can 
keep a diary. 

Let that be as it may, the story is suggestive, and 
the leading idea, which I take to be the loss of the 
personality-consciousness, is a disease that can, and 
sometimes does, occur, even though the patient could 
not present us with a self-diagnosis. 

What is the moral of the story ? 

The importance of that memory-structure which 
says ‘‘I,” cannot be overrated ; but former psycholo- 
gists have misinterpreted its meaning. To the neglect 
of the ideas and impulses that are the actual constitu- 
ents of man’s mental existence they have taken the ego 
of a man, which is a mere centre of centralisation, as 
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his very soul. They imagined the ego in possession 
of thoughts and regarded it as a metaphysical entity 
that was doing all the actions of a man. Thus the 
immortality of the soul was identified with the pre- 
servation of this suppositional ego. We now know 
that the word ‘‘I” is one idea among many other 
ideas, and is, just as they are, embodied in a definite 
cerebral structure. The ‘‘I” idea is a very important 
idea, for it forms the natural centre round which all 
the other ideas are grouped, but in itself it is as empty 
of soul-contents as the centre of a circle is void of 
space. The centre of a circle is a mere point, which, 
in spite of its importance for purposes of reference, 
possesses no extension. 

Only when we comprehend that our soul is not the 
empty and indefinite word ‘‘I” which is indifferently 
applied by millions of people, but that it is a system 
of quite definite and individual motor-ideas, we ‘are 
prepared to answer the question, Who are we? 
Whence do we come? and Whither do we go? The 
ego-philosophy of the old school confines our concep- 
tion of self to our present individuality and prevents 
us from looking beyond its barriers. But now wecan 
trace the history of the ingredients of our soul. We 
can see how our existence was shaped and can trace 
our life back to the remote past of mere amceboid ex- 
istence. We did not rise into being from nothing. 
Before Abraham was, we were. And, in the same 
way, when this body dies that bears at present those 
impressions which we call our soul, we shall continue 
to exist in the measure that our soul is impressed ypon 
the generations to come. 

The old ego-philosophers loudly clamor for a proof 
of the immortality of the ego-soul and are greatly dis- 
tressed at not being able to find it. But, in fact, it is 
the very ego-conception which renders them blind to 
the recognition of the immortality of our soul that ac- 
tually exists. 

Man naturally yearns for immortality;:and his hope 
is not disappointed ; for indeed he possesses what he 
desires. It is a wrong psychological theory only that 
shows his soul to him in the distorted image of an ego- 
entity, which, being an illusion, makes his immortality, 
too, appear illusory ; but as soon as the illusion is re- 
moved, the grand vista of immortality opens before our 
mental eyes. mS 





THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS AT PARIS IN 1900. 


A Parisian paper, Z’£c/air, of Monday, September 9g, 1895, 
descants on the possibility of a Congress of Religions in Paris 
during the next World's Exposition of 1900. As it is a question of 
unusual interest to Americans, for the idea of a Parliament of Re- 
ligions was conceived and realised in this country, we present be- 
low a translation of the article: 

‘*The religious world, at present, is bestowing its attention 
upon a vast project which for believers, philosophers, and scholars 
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of all stripes is fraught with considerable interest. The question 
is the organisation of a Universal Congress of Religions at Paris 
in the year 1900, after the precedent of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions held in Chicago in 1893. 

‘*The principles underlying this conception were set forth a 
few days ago in the Revue de Paris in an article which is attract- 
ing much notice in the press. The project has given rise to numer- 
ous discussions and has been the cause of unfortunate misunder- 
standings. We have thought a precise statement of the situation 
would be desirable. 

‘‘A group of young French clergymen, in whom profound 
study and literary and scientific courses at the Sorbonne, pursued 
simultaneously with their attendance at the Catholic Institute, 
have infused a spirit of large tolerance, were the first to take de- 
cisive steps towards the realisation of this Universal Congress of 
Religions in Paris. The clergymen in question are the Abbé Félix 
Klein, professor in the Catholic Institute, the well-known author 
of Zendances nouvelles en religion et en littérature, the Abbé Join- 
niot, Vicar General at Meaux, the Abbé Pierre Vignot, Instructor 
in the Fénelon School, and the Abbé Charbonnel, the same who 
recently gave us the beautiful description of this project, of which 
he is one of the most ardent promoters,” 


THE PROMOTER’S VIEWS. 

The Abbé Charbonnel, whom we asked for a precise statement 
of the aims of the Universal Congress of Religions, said : 

‘The idea is simple. There are a few of us here who are de- 
sirous of resuming the evangelical and democratic tradition, who 
are desirous of going out to meet the people, who believe that for 
the people religion ought to be above all things a moral stay. But 
to attain that end religion must not be imposed, it must be fro- 
posed simply, dignifiedly, and in all sincerity, that the people may 
accept of it what is good and useful. Note, however, that in tak- 
ing this view, no one for a moment thinks of questioning the right 
of truth to its eventual establishment, but we simply hold that in 
the present state of matters and practically it behooves us above 
all things to respect liberty of conscience and to offer only the 
moral lessons of religion. 

‘We shall not examine—for this we firmly believe—whether 
the Catholic religion has a moral worth which will ultimately 
crown its efforts with victory ; nor shall we examine, on the other 
hand, the possibility of a new era different from the present, in 
which the data of socialism will furnish their solutions. In prac- 
tice, and without need of further search, we have already religious 
education. This is already here and awaiting our use and has the 
advantage of centuries of experience, and of a hereditary imprint 
on the masses.” 

THE AIM OF THE CONGRESS. 

But how is this endeavor to be evidenced? Howare the pro- 
moters of the project going to make people understaud that they 
are not sectarians, who are seeking to impose upon them a reli- 
gion with all its dogmas, but wish to plant the seed of a wide 
moral influence? To this the Abbé makes the following reply : 

‘* We have thought that a Parliament, to which all religions 
were honestly invited, in which the ministers of those religions 
should have every facility for expounding their doctrines, and of 
explaining them to all hearers, would be the best means of prov- 
ing to the people our sincerity when we propose to them a religion. 

‘*You see what our motive has been and what we aim to ac- 
complish in convening a Universal Congress of Religions after the 
model of that held in Chicago. But observe, this does not pre- 
clude others from coming here with different ideas and different 
intentions. 

‘* We heid an interview on the subject of the meeting of this 
Congress over a year ago with M. Bonet-Maury, delegate of the 
Reformed Churches of Europe to the Chicago Parliament. The 
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idea was also submitted to Cardinal Gibbons, who showed him- 
self an ardent partisan of it.” 

A memoir on the meeting of the Congress in France, setting 
forth the support which it had already received from various 
quarters, was addressed to Leo XIII. The Pope gave to the pro- 
ject his absolute approbation, but in order to insure its complete 
success, did not think it wise to give to it his direct patronage ; lest 
the Parliament of Religions, which should be independent and 
open to all, might give the impression of being a ‘‘ Congress of 
the Pope.” 

THE AUSPICES. 

The Abbé continues: ‘' To tell the truth, the news thata meet- 
ing of this character was to be held in France, has produced some 
surprise in the Catholic world, which, generally speaking, has hith- 
erto been somewhat reserved in its attitude. We have, unhappily, 
preserved in this old world of ours the antipathies which the old 
religious quarrels created. The representatives of the various reli- 
gions are not in the habit here of visiting each other and exchanging 
their ideas. They avoid, as much as possible, all contact. 

‘‘In America, matters are altogether different. The repre- 
sentatives of the opposed religions are, on certain points, always 
willing to enter upon concerted action. Cardinal Gibbons and a 
Protestant clergyman have both addressed a public outdoor meet- 
ing from the same platform, and according to his maxim we should 
have separation in dogma, but union in moral action.” 

In this spirit, we are told, the Congress of Religions is to be 
held. The project is not to be confounded, as has several times 
been done, with that of a ‘‘ universal and international exposition 
of the history of Christianity during the last nineteen centuries,” 
where panoramas, dioramas, reproductions of all sorts, costumed 
figures, etc., occupy the largest share of attention. It is no Street 
of Cairo, like that of the last Paris and Chicago Expositions, 
which ‘' we desire to imitate in the matter of religion, but we pro- 
pose to hold a strictly scientific Congress.” 

The project will meet with earnest support abroad, particu- 
larly in India. 

The Congress will guarantee to the different confessions all 
parliamentary rights and privileges, that is, the liberty to each of 
setting forth its views and propagating its doctrines by all the 
means of persuasion in its power. 

The meeting of the Congress will comprise two sections: in 
the first section, each religion will severally ventilate the theses of 
public discourses. In the second section each religion will, by its 
orators, justify its claims before the people. 

The Congress will Be held in the amphitheatre of the new 
Sorbonne. There, beneath the frescoes of Puvis de Chavannes, 
in that edifice of science which has replaced the haunts of fruitless 
theological quarrels, the Parliament will be held which shall seek 
to unite all religions together for common moral action. 

Well! There is a long time between this Parliament and St. 
Bartholomew's. 


THE USURPER’S ASSASSIN. 
BY VIROE, 

Yes, it was true; I died and found it true, 
There was a God, imperial one of all. 
Before his throne I stood, by demons led, 
And manacled with gyves of sophistry, 
And heard him ask in awful thunder tones 
Had I believed in Jesus upon earth. 





And when I answered, Nay I never did ;— 

Not as my God, but as a man like me,— 

A man who lived and loved, suffered and died 

For truth, God's face grew grave. Go hence, he said, 
And tarry where departed spirits stay, 

Worthy and worthless till the arch-angel’s trump. 


I bowed my head. 'Tis futile to resist 

Resistless Power. And yet, O God, I said, 

Thou, knowing all things know'st I loved the true ;— 
So loved I Jesus. Dost thou dare to damn 

That sort of lover? If thou dost I go 

Following Jesus,—crucified for truth. 


But God said nothing, and around the throne 

The choired seraphs chanted forth his praise. 
Heard I their music as I sped away, ° 

Dragged forth from Paradise whilst devils grinned, 
And leered, and mocked, and whispered in my ear, 
Too late, too late, earth was the home of fate. 


Far from God's court in Alcyone’s halls I dwelt 
A myriad years. How can I tell to flesh 

Of fleshless things, of spirits disenthralled ? 

I dwelt, and toiled, and learned of spirit things. 
Oh! I was patient, waiting, hoping still, 

And ever frugal, saving thought for use. 


The cycles sped ; but every day and hour 

Fresh denizens came in. From every star 

And planet of th'unmeasurable void, 

And from my home—the earth—came mournful in, 
All manacled with thought, in dire despair. 

They dropped their chains ; I saved them every one. 


And whilst the crowd in helpless, hopeless shape 
Dallied with Destiny and scowled at chance, 

In the recesses of my hopeful soul 

I lit the fires of reason, built a forge, 

And, after ages of the weariest work, 

Fashioned a dagger made from thoughts of men. 


When it was done I hid it underneath 

The mantle of my soul, and waited still, 

Waited and watched for freedom,—that grand right 
Of free-born souls that not e’en death, 

Nor demons, fires of hell, nor Gcd 

Himself, dare trifle with nor take. 


Then the time came (for howsoever watched 
And guarded, bolts, nor bars, nor any power 
Can stay the righteous spirit in its flight, ) 
Forth through the abyss of space I flew, 
Armed with my dagger, on and on and on, 
Till, in the heart of Paradise, 1 stood 

Once more before the throne of Deity, 


God sat unconscious, dealing out their doom 

To countless new immortals,—maids and men; 
To all he asked that question, full of fate, 

Had they loved Jesus? Oh! the wails that mixed 
With the angelic chorus would have moved 

A rock ; they did far more; they moved a soul. 


That soul was mine. Oh God, I cried, relent; 

Forego thy wrath, and let thy children live. 

And when God would not, all at once leaped up 

The dagger I had forged, and of itself 

Sprang from my grasp and hurtled ‘gainst God's heart, 
And smote him on his throne, and there he died. 


The wailing music ceased, and for a space 

A mighty silence. In the holy hush,— 

So vast I heard a child that prayed for light 

In the far earthland,—rose a sweet, fond voice, 
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Saying, my brother, welcome, welcome here ; 
Brother Redeemer, thou canst love me now. 


For he who sat upon my father's throne 

Was an usurper crowned by rebel thought ;— 
Satan his name, not God, for in my heart 

He reigns, in thine, and in the hearts of all 
Who trust and love and serve and follow truth. 
For faith in truth was ever faith in God. 


Then seraphs came and angels bright and pure,— 
All the innumerable host of heaven— 

Brought forth the royal diadem, and crowned 
Jesus the God-man, to his throne restored. 

So Power fulfilled what love of truth began, 

And universal m«~cy reigned and peace. 


A JAPANESE BUDDHIST PRIEST ON CHRISTIANITY. 


WituiaM E. Curtis of Chicago is at present travelling in Japan 
and letters from him are being published in 7%e Chicago Record. 
In one of these letters he presents us with an interesting interview 
with Renjo Akamatzu, a Buddhist priest, attached to the Nishi 
Honganji temple of Kyoto, which belongs to the Shiu-Shin- Monto 

Mr. Akamatzu said : ? 

‘*We recognise Christianity as a permanent institution. I 
think, judging from observation alone, that the Christian church 
here can get along without aid from abroad. Formerly there was 
a great deal of friction and distrust. The Buddhist did not know 
what Christianity is, and very few Christians now understand what 
Buddhism is. They came here with violent prejudices, which have 
been exaggerated by contact with indiscreet and unreasonable per- 
sons, but many of the ablest of the Christian teachers and many 
of the ablest of the Buddhist priests recognise that there is merit 
in both religions, and that both are capable of doing good. There 
is no reason why Buddhism and Christianity cannot exist in Japan 
without friction, because both appeal to the hearts and minds of 
men and there are those who would be better satisfied with one 
than with the other. The Christians have gathered in a great 
many Japanese who had left the Buddhist church and were with- 
out a religion. 

‘*The Christian religion has attracted many men who left our 
church and were drifting into materialism. They have adopted 
Christianity and amended their lives. Christianity has also been 
influential in the introduction of modern methods and the sciences 
of civilisation, but it has not been necessary to accept the Chris- 
tian religion to enjoy those advantages. The Buddhist colleges 
now teach modern science. We encourage the study of all mod- 
ern methods and are glad to have foreign teachers. The more a 
man learns the more liberal he will be in matters of religion, just 
as he will be more useful as a citizen. It was not necessary, how- 
ever, to import a new religion into Japan, as Buddhism was suffi- 
cient for the spiritual wants and moral education of the people. 
Nevertheless, Christianity has benefited the country and I am glad 
the missionaries came. 

‘I am sorry to say that the Christian and Buddhist clergy do 
not associate with each other. I hope that by and by, after the new 
treaties go into effect, that the clergy of both religions will inter- 
mingle in a friendly manner, just as the representatives of the 
different denominations doin America. Let each preacher preach 
his own doctrine and let the people choose that which is best. 

‘* Religion should make men friendly and charitable, as they 
were taught both by Christ and Buddha. It is incomprehensible 
to me when I hear of violence used in propagating or defending 
religious doctrines. True religion as Christ taught it is peace and 
love, yet his followers have been fighting each other for eighteen 
centuries. The followers of Buddha have not done that. We 
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have had bad men in our church and there has been much fighting 
among Buddhists, but it was only about worldly matters, and not 
concerning doctrines, Our church is divided into several sects 
also, representing different shades of belief, but they have never 
used violence against each other. 

‘*T encourage all of my students and friends to study Chris- 
tianity and other religions, because it makes them broad-minded. 
It can do no harm to any intelligent man to investigate other reli- 
gions than hisown. I would never ask a Christian to become a 
Buddhist, but if he should come to me and ask me to explain the 
creed and the principles of my religion I should take great pleas- 
ure in doing so. I believe, too, that it is fair and proper for the 
different churches to send out missionaries capable of teaching 
the principles upon which they are based, but I do not think it is 
right for a Buddhist or a Christian missionary to try and coax 
people to leave one religion and accept another. I should simply 
encourage all men to study all religions and adopt that which is 
most suitable to their tastes, just as travel develops a man and 
enables him-to choose the most agreeable country to livein. I 
have travelled in the United States and Europe, but I returned to 
Japan satisfied with my own country. A little couplet says: 

‘** Go east or west, 
But home is best.’ 

‘‘In the same way I have studied all religions and have come 

to the conclusion that I will remain a Buddhist.” 


NOTES. 

M. F. de Gissac's artistic eye has found a strange mistake in 
the old Assyrian bas-relief representing Bel-Merodach's fight with 
Tiamat. He writes: ‘‘The hands of Merodach are transposed ; 
the right is in the place of the left, and vice versa. Why is it so? 
Such is not the case with Tiamat. The high artistic value of the 
bas-relief scarcely permits us to suppose that this anomaly is the 
result of some unconscious mistake, either of the engraver or of 
the old Assyrian sculptor ; it appears intentional, and must in that 
case have some import or mythical significance. Can it be ex- 
plained?” The picture referred to, in Zhe Open Court, No. 422, 
on page 4653, is an exact reproduction of a cut that appears in 
George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, edited by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, and also in Babylonian Life and History, by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, one of the curators of the British Museum. Mr. Budge 
stated in a letter that a photograph of the original slab, which is 
in the British Museum, can be had from Messrs. Mansell, 271 Ox- 
ford Street, London, but we have not been able to procure it or 
find it in their catalogue. ‘ 
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